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When we get to the thrilling account of the 
Nervii, we make, after school, a sand battlefield. 
The first time we did this, the only sand available 
was from a large flower-pot, the Sabis river was of 
powdered chalk, and the woods of bits of hemlock 
twigs; but the little match-stick soldiers, painted 
red for the Romans and green for the enemy, 
charged and retreated under their tiny flags and 
standards none the less bravely. 

The sea-fights with the Veneti can be explained 
by a sand map of the coast with its long, low-lying 
points, where the Veneti escaped Caesar by skipping 
so nimbly from one to another; and toy boats to 
which have been added boat-hooks and boarding- 
bridges, when floated in a pan of water, show clearly 
the way in which Caesar at last outwitted the 
enemy. 

The interest with which the girls flock in early to 
look at these things, and the pride they take in their 
part of the work surely pays for the little effort of 
all concerned. These are some of the aids I have 
found it possible to use, not at all as substitutes for 
the unceasing work in forms and translation so 
necessary during the first two years, but as an out- 
side means of arousing interest, something to furnish, 
as it were, oil for the wheels 1 . 

Mary E. Harwood 

The Girls' Latin School, Baltimore, Md. 



THE SAALBURQ COLLECTION 8 

Washington University has recently come into 
possession of one of the most interesting portions 
of the admirable educational exhibit of the. German 
Empire at the late Exposition— the collection of 
models of the Roman fortified camp Saalburg, near 
Homburg, Germany, and the reproductions of the 
armor, tools, implements, articles of dress and the 
many other objects found during the excavations 
which have been conducted there during the past 
thirty years. The Praetorium of this camp has been 
reconstructed by order of the present Kaiser, and 
converted into a museum. It was for this museum 
on the site of the Saalburg that the collection was 
originally prepared under the direction of L. Jacobi, 
who had had charge of the excavations and is now 
director of the museum. The interest evinced in 
the collection by several prominent Americans in- 
duced the Kaiser to send it to the Exposition as a 
part of the German Educational Exhibit and to de- 
lay its installation in the Saalburg until after its 



1 The slides used in illustration were : an ancient Roman house, 
temple, street, a restoration of the Forum and of the Circus Maximus; 
Roman and Gallic soldiers, Roman sanda's from the Museum at Saalburg) 
Gallic swords from that of St. Germain-en- Laye ; Caesar's batt!e6e!ds ; 
and the restoration of the.Roman camp at Saalburg. 

2 This article is reprinted from The Bulletin of the Washington Uni- 
versity Association, Washington University, for 1005, pages 129.136. 
Information concerning this highly interesting and valuable collection 
seems not to be as widely disseminated among classical teachers as the 
importance of the collection would warrant ; hence this reprint. — C. K. 



return from St. Louis. Through the generosity of 
Messrs. Adolphus Busch and Robert S. Brookings, 
it was purchased from the German Government for 
Washington University, and a duplicate set will be 
made for the Saalburg Museum. The University 
has therefore the rare good fortune to possess a 
collection unique in this country, and with only one 
counterpart in the world. The exhibit has been in- 
stalled in the west room on the first floor of the 
Library Building, and is now open to the public. 

The following account of the Saalburg and of the 
line of fortifications of which it formed a part has 
been prepared with the object of giving to the read- 
ers of the Bulletin in brief compass the topographi- 
cal and historical setting and such other data as 
may serve to explain the significance of the collec- 
tion. What follows is based upon the two-volume 
work on the Saalburg by L. Jacobi 1 , the Curator of 
the Saalburg Museum. 

It has been pointed out by Motnmsen in connec- 
tion with the history of the Roman Empire that 
while we have a detailed account of each of the Ro- 
man Emperors, the real history of the Empire as 
a whole has never been written ; nor can this his- 
tory be written from the literary sources alone. For 
the greater portion of any true account of the de- 
velopment of any given province of the Roman Em- 
pire, we are dependent upon the story told by the 
monuments, and by the ruins which have escaped 
more successfully than written history the mutilat- 
ing hands of time. In the history of the provinces 
of Britain and Germany in particular, which were 
on the outskirts of the Roman world, is this kind of 
information extremely important. 

Among the monuments of Germany which tell a 
story not to be gleaned from written books, the 
most extensive is the Roman Limes, or, as the Ger- 
mans call it, Pfahlgraben, the line of fortifications, 
which for 336 miles formed the boundary between 
Romanized southern Germany and the still barbarous 
tribes of the north. This frontier line is still trace- 
able through its entire length, from Nieheim on the 
Danube to Hoenningen on the Rhine. It consisted 
of two sections. • The first or Rhaetian section, built 
of stone masonry of about seven feet in height and 
three feet in thickness, extended westward from 
Nieheim on the Danube to Lorch, between Aalen 
and Stuttgart, a distance of 108 miles. The second 
section, the Limes of upper Germany, was 228 miles 
long. Starting from Lorch, it ran in a northwesterly 
direction to Miltenberg on the Main. From Milten- 
berg to Gross Krotzenburg, near Hanau, the Main 
formed the boundary. From this point the Limes 
extended northwards until it crossed the valley of 
the Wetter; then with a turn to the southwest it 



IDas Roemer Kastell Saalburg, by L. Jacobi, member of the Limes 
Commission. 
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followed the range of the Taunus to a point a few 
miles northwest of Wiesbaden, whence it turns once 
more in a northerly direction, and reaches the Rhine 
near Hoenningen. 

This latter section, to whose line of fortifications 
the Saalburg belonged, consisted of a trench and an 
earthen rampart. The trench is still in places six 
feet deep, and the rampart about six feet high. The 
slope from the bottom of the trench to the top of 
the rampart presented a front of about eighteen feet. 
Built in the rampart or immediately behind it there 
have already been found the stone foundations of 
600 small towers. They occur at intervals of ap- 
proximately half a mile and are always in evidence 
at angles in the line of the Limes. They were built 
in two stories, the first of stone and the second of 
wood, and evidently served as watch-towers guard- 
ing the entire line of the Limes (a model is in- 
cluded in the collection). Directly behind the Limes, 
and at a distance from each other of about nine miles, 
there were located the large fortified camps of the 
type of the Saalburg and between each pair of larger 
camps there was placed a minor camp or fort with 
walls of stone surmounted by a breastwork of tim- 
bers. 

The Limes as thus described, with its trench and 
earthen rampart, its watch-towers, and fortified 
camps with walls of stone, dates from about the year 
139 A. D., in the reign of Antoninus Pius. There 
were, however, at least two previous stages in the 
development of this line of defenses, the earliest of 
which goes back to the campaigns of Drusus in the 
reign of Augustus. Until the reign of Domitian the 
boundary was not formally defined, and was pro- 
tected by a series of fortified camps protected by 
earthworks. In the reign of that emperor the 
boundary was carefully surveyed and the frontier 
further guarded by the watch-towers. Finally, un- 
der Antoninus Pius, the frontier was completed, the 
trench and rampart were constructed, and the camps 
permanently fortified by stone walls instead of by 
earthworks only. 

On consulting the map, one sees at once that for 
the section from Hoenningen to Gross Krotzenburg 
the natural frontier was not the line of the Limes, 
but the rivers Rhine and Main, and one wonders 
why the Romans, who, with good sense, usually 
chose natural boundaries, gave them up in this case 
for an artificial frontier in order to secure the com- 
paratively insignificant strip of territory thus gained. 
It would seem that this portion of the Limes, with 
its series of forts, was built, not to serve as a strat- 
egic frontier of the Roman Empire, but to protect 
the Romanized tribe of Mattiaci of the Taunus 
region from the Chatti and other barbarian tribes 
to the north and east. In this case we have a 
further piece of evidence to be added to that gath- 



ered from the monumental remains of Africa and 
of the other provinces, that the Romans under the 
Empire did, after all, administer the provinces in 
the interests of the governed. 

Unlike the wall of Hadrian in Britain, the Limes 
cannot in itself have been built entirely with a view 
to military defense. The real defensive strength 
was centered in the fortified camps and the small 
forts. The trench and rampart would not present 
a serious obstacle to the passage of a company of 
foot soldiers, or a sufficient defense for a small 
force of soldiers behind it, though it would be an 
impassable barrier for a baggage train. Its purpose 
seems to have been partly to furnish a visible bound- 
ary that was always in view of the watch-towers, 
whose sentries could report to the fortified camps 
the fact that any marauding parties had crossed it, 
and partly to check smuggling by making it neces- 
sary for laden wagons in crossing the frontier to 
take the main roads on which provision had been 
made for the collection of customs on foreign goods. 
The Saalburg Castellum may be taken as a type 
of all the larger fortified camps which were placed 
along the line of the Limes at intervals of about 
nine miles. This outpost of the Roman Empire was 
situated about five miles north of Homburg on the 
Taunus range. It lay about 200 yards behind the 
Limes, and its dimensions were 500 x 750 feet. 
Though constructed on the plan of a regular Roman 
camp, it combines with this plan the strength of a 
fortress. The fortification consisted of a battle- 
mented wall of stone, six feet thick and twelve feet 
in height (fifteen feet to the top of the battlements), 
behind which was an embankment ten feet high 
and wide enough to admit of all the necessary move- 
ments of the defenders ; in front of the wall was a 
double trench, each portion of which was twenty- 
five feet wide and ten feet deep. The camp has 
the usual four gates, each of which was flanked on 
either side by stone towers two stories in height 
which, together with the galleries connecting them, 
commanded the gate. In the center of the enclosure 
of the camp was the Praetorium. This was a two- 
story building of stone, 200 x 132 feet, built about 
two open courts which correspond to the atrium 
and peristyle of the Roman house. The portion of 
this building nearest to the Praetorian gate seems 
to have served as the quarters of the officers in 
command, while a large hall in the rear served as 
a drill hall for the soldiers in bad weather. The 
portion of the area of the camp in front of the 
Praetorium was called the Praetentura, and was oc- 
cupied by tents of the soldiers, while the portion 
in the rear, the Retentura, was devoted to the offi- 
cers' quarters and to buildings connected with the 
Commissariat. A circular track in front of the 
Praetorium seems to have served for the exercising 
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of the horses, as is proven by the parts of horse- 
shoes found there. 

History records practically nothing with regard to 
this camp. Considerable historical information is 
supplied by the coins, 2,500 in number, and a number 
of inscriptions found in and about it. These show 
that although the first occupation of the site by a 
Roman camp goes back to the time of Augustus, 
its permanent occupation by a fortified camp began 
about 80 A. D., that its last reconstruction took 
place about 217 A. D., and that it was abandoned 
by the year 280, when the Romans were apparently 
forced by the more virile peoples of the north to 
withdraw from the region of the Taunus. Internal 
evidence, such as the various layers of ashes and 
other debris found in the excavations, goes to show 
that the camp had been in the brunt of actual war, 
and that, while it had no doubt seen long periods 
of peace, it had been stormed more than once. The 
defenders for this far-off post were drawn for the 
most part from the Eighth and Twenty-second Le- 
gions, as is shown by inscriptions. 

About the Castellum itself had gathered in time 
of peace a population consisting of sutlers and 
tradespeople, who found it profitable to deal with 
the garrison. In time this settlement came to have 
the proportions of a small town. Among the build- 
ings excavated are a Roman villa, a large market 
hall, and the foundations of a row of wine shops 
and restaurants. These buildings are of great in- 
terest as showing how the Romans adapted them- 
selves to the climatic conditions of Germany, to 
which they were not accustomed. The method of 
heating is especially instructive. It is an extension 
of the system employed by the Romans in heating 
their baths, namely, that of allowing the heat from 
a furnace to circulate about the rooms by means 
of hollow floors and flues in hollow walls. The ob- 
jects found in the excavations of this settlement, 
and more particularly in the wells, are very numer- 
ous, and more interesting than those discovered in 
the camp itself. These wells were many in number, 
and in the course of time became receptacles for all 
sorts of things that were accidentally dropped into 
them. The mineral proporties of the water have 
helped to preserve these objects, even though they 
were made of such perishable material- as wood, 
leather or cloth. The thousand and one articles 
found in these wells range all the way from coins 
to old shoes, and comprise almost all the utensils, 
tools, implements, and articles of dress in use among 
the Romans on the frontier. They are a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of Roman frontier civili- 
zation. The collection of tools in use by carpenters, 
masons, engineers, etc., is especially complete, and 
it is interesting to see that practically all the hand 
tools still used in these professions have their proto- 



type in the implements in use among the Romans at 
work upon this outpost of Roman civilization. In 
the majority of them the form is surprisingly similar 
to that of tools in use to-day. 

Outside of the camp and to the south, there was 
discovered a cemetery, which is also rich in finds. 
The bodies of the soldiers were first cremated in 
a building for that purpose and the ashes deposited 
in small graves, square or circular, by the side of 
the public roads, as was the Roman custom, or 
in burial houses also erected by the roadside. To- 
gether with the ashes of the dead there were placed 
in the grave small vessels containing food and drink, 
coins, and many small pieces of armor, dress or 
ornament or such things as the dead man especially 
prized during life; and, as the number of graves 
excavated has already reached a total of 250, the 
number of such pieces found is very great. 

When the excavations were begun in 1853 the 
Saalburg was a neglected ruin in the forest which 
had been used as a quarry for building materials 
for two centuries. Since 1870 the excavations have 
been prosecuted systematically under Cohausen, now 
dead, and L. Jacobi. Under the patronage of the 
present Emperor, the camp is being reconstructed in 
its entirety, partly from a study of the existing ruins, 
and partly from a study of the other fortresses along 
the Limes, which have the same plan. Part of the 
outer wall has already been constructed to its full 
height. The same has been done for the Praetorium, 
which is to be used as a museum. To give the 
visitor a better idea of the original appearance of 
the objects when new, a set of reproductions was 
made to be placed in the museum beside the originals. 
It is this set which was exhibited at the Exposi- 
tion, and which the University has secured. 

This collection includes a complete set of photo- 
graphs of the ruins; models of the camp, the Prae- 
torium, the gates, the watch-towers on the Limes, 
and of the heating system of the villa; a set of re- 
productions of the articles found there — tools, im- 
plements, utensils, armor, dress, and ornaments, 
and other small objects — together with numerous 
photographs of the originals; and the tables and 
cases are so made as to reproduce the effect of the 
furniture in vogue among the Romans of that day. 

By means of this collection, students of the Classics 
in the University, as well as those in neighboring 
schools, will have a unique opportunity to see in 
concrete and picturesque form much of the out- 
ward setting of Roman life and also to gain an idea 
of the advancement of the Romans in many of the 
minor crafts. It is the desire of the Latin Depart- 
ment to make this valuable possession of the Uni- 
versity as widely serviceable as possible to all en- 
gaged in the teaching or study of the literature and 
history of Rome. F. W. Shipley 



